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vate a larger space. This renovation 
would cost about $6,000, Horne said. 
“We'd like to offer child care as a fringe 
benefit to employees. It’s just a thought,” 
she said. 

Horne said the philosophy of the child 
care center is related to the philosophy of 
The center is small and 
there is a good adult-child ratio. There are 
fewer children, so there is better quality 


care,” she said. “It is very important not 


to have too many children all of a sud- 


den.” This is Horne’s second year on the 


board. She said, “It’s a lot of work, but it’s 


- worth it. 


Professional care pine sce with the 
different age groups. Judy Lanna and her 
assistant Fay Wanzer work with the 
children ages six weeks to 14 months. Sue 
Treadwell and her assistant Tom Shot- 
well work with the children ages 14 to 28 


months. Caregiver Karen Spiedel works 
with the 28- to 40-month-olds. “As of 
Oct. 1, there will be fout age groups,’ 
Rosen said. . : ‘ 

The center employs twelve work-study 
students. “This is a good opportunity for 
students to learn about young children,” 
said Rosen. “We value our students a lot, 
and we work them hard. It’s a real learn- 
ing experience.” x 

Bernice Chevalier, wh6 does her work- 
study at the center said she enjoys work- 
ing with the children. The children are 
well-behaved and she has learned a lot 
working with them. “I was surprised at 
how well-behaved and smart they are,” 
she said. 

The center also encourages male work- 
study students. Horne said, “Some of our 
best workers up there have been guys. It's _ 
a good learning experience for them.” 
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Craftsbury fun for all 


by Diane Leblanc 


Some went for the music, oth- 
ers went for the party. It was a 
special combination of young 
and old footappers, bluegrass 
music and autumn sunshine that 
made the 17th Annual Crafts- 
bury Banjo Contest a refreshing 
good time. 

The banjo contest is held 
annually on the last Saturday in 
September. It is the younger 
sibling of the once-famed Crafts- 
bury Old Time Fiddlers’ Contest 
that grew out of hand and was 
run from town. The banjo con- 
test has also moved, from the 
Craftsbury Common to an open 
field on the North Wolcott road. 
The performing conditions are 
modest, a makeshift wooden 
stage as crude but well-intended 


as the comfort stations. 

There was an old time, tenor 
and bluegrass division of compe- 
tition. Versatile musicians from 
Burlington, Shelburne, Fair 
Haven as well as from out-of- 
state played in two if not all 
three of the divisions. The banjo 
pickers sat at center stage, and 
many preferred to have a guitar 
accompaniment. 

One such duo, now a few years 
familiar to the contest, was that 
of the Gibson brothers. They are 
12 and 13 years old and per- 
formed a ripping version of 
Foggy Mountain Breakdown in 
the old time division that sent a 
unanimous wave of yelling and 
clapping from the crowd. 

Like the Gibson brothers, 
many contestants were not new 
to the contest. The well- 
practiced pickers seemed almost 
anonymous among the blankets, 
coolers and crowd, which filled 


the field as the afternoon pro- 
gressed. As players were called 
to stage though, they all were 
ready to entertain. 

If no one recognized such 
tunes as Kitchen Girl, Walking 
in the Parlor, and Cripple Creek, 
there was no mistaking the Bal- 
lad of Jed Clampett that sent 
people of all ages running down 
to kick up their heels in front of 
the stage. Many were from St. 
Mike's, which showed enough 
interest to send two full busses 
to the event. 

The emphasis of the contest 
was on having a good time, 
while winners received cash 
incentives to stick with their tal- 
ent. As a contest spokesman told 
the crowd, summing up one 
motive behind the banjo contest, 
“We want more musicians and 
poets. ..and no more millionaire 
lawyers.” Vive la bluegrass festi- 
vals. 
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Student energy conservation encouraged 


by Mary Joan Picone 


Physical Plant Manager 
Timothy Pedrotty unveiled an 
energy conservation plan that 
could save the college as much as 
$40,000 this year, a percentage 
of which whould be approp- 
riated to the Student Association 


for campus improvements. 


cooperation of the entire St. 


“This is a good opportunity 
for you,” Pedrotty said at the 
Sept. 25 S.A. meeting. A similar 
energy conservation contest 
between the dormitories was 
well received three years ago. 

Pedrotty said the purchase of 
a new Honeywell computer sys- 
tem to replace the present one is 
guaranteed to save between 
$16,000 and $20,000. With the 


Michael’s community, Pedrotty 
said, the amount saved could be 
increased to $40,000. 

Pedrotty urged students to 
join in the effort to conserve 


“Get off your apathetic 
butts,” Pedrotty joked. 


energy and trim down the col- 
lege’s $600,000 energy budget. 
“Get off your apathetic butts!” 
Pedrotty joked. The savings 
could be used for such campus 
improvements as lights on the 
hockey rink, racketball courts, 
new furniture for Alliot Hall and 
the student lounge, Pedrotty 
said. 

In other business, it was 
announced that the swimming 


pool will be closed from 3 p.m. to” 
7 p.m. between Oct. land March 
1; the sophomore class is plan- 
ning a hayride for Oct. 13; and 
the international student pro- 
gram is celebrating its 30th 
anniversary at St. Michael's. The 
chairman of the committee 
invited everyone to share in the 
enlightening programs and eth- 
nic activities that will be planned 
throughout the year. ‘ 










ISP celebrates 30th 


A 6,000 alumni reunion with 
representatives from about 40 
The International Student countries will end the celebra- 
Program is celebrating its 30th tion of the 30-year-old program. 
anniversary this year. This event will take place from 
The ISP is now under the Aug. 14-18, 1985. 
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ON CAMPUS 


COSTUME 
BALLOON 


dents were enrolled in the pro- 
gram the first year. 

Two new programs have been 
added since the ISP was founded;” 
the Undergraduate Associate 
Program, and the Graduate Pro- - 


by Enrique Corredera 


DE VERY y q CAL direction of Norman J. Lachar- The ISP was founded in the gram in TESL (Teaching Eng- 
{ a9 ite, atid hosts about 120 students fall of 1954, under the direction lish as a Second Language). 
S ERY } C EF | i i) 65>- 4943 from 30 different countries. of Ernest A. Boulay. Twelve stu- 
\ | las Activities will begin Oct. 12 at 





3 p.m. at the Ross Sports Center. 
It will feature an International 
Student’s Graduation, followed 
by champagne and cake celebration. 

Alice Thayer, chairperson of 
the 30th anniversary committee, 
said faculty and administration 
| will be present at the opening 
ceremony, and all students are 
encouraged to attend. 

Thayer said other activities 
| being planned are: workshops, 
parties, conferences, and cultural 
presentations. She added that 
further information on these 
activities will be published in 
advance. 
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ACCOUNTING STUDENTS: 


te ‘Eecconme for 
anyone planning on a career in 
advertising, a plus for art and busi- 
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A representative from the office of the New York State Controller will be on 
campus on Thursday, October 11, 1984. Sign up at the Career Services 
Office for the group information sessions. 


We hope to see you there and to answer any questions you may have about 


76 er al Contact Trish - Defender- Alliot 210, x 2421 
Employment or the Civil Service Examination for professional accountants. 
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Party policy to stress responsibility 


by Suzanne Donnelly 


In a recent memo issued by 
Jennie Cernosia, director of stu- 
dent activities, that went into 


_effect Sept. 15, 1984, ‘The fol- 





lowing sanctioning will occur for 
violatingparty policy: 

A) Automatic semester orf 
year disciplinary probation for 
those individuals responsible for 
the event. 

B) Removal of party privi- 
leges for the same time. 

C) Second violation may jeo- 
pardize a student's ability to live 
on campus. 

D) Letter in your personal 
file for the same amount of time. 


Letter may be sent home 
depending on the stiuation.” 

Cernosia stressed responsible 
community living as the main 
reason for the stringency of the 
policy. “Townhouse and apart- 
ment living is similar to living in 
a neighborhood off campus. 
We're trying to show students 
what kind of impact they have 
on the people living around 
them if they have a loud party 
that goes on past 1 a.m. or gets 
out of control.” 

Cernosia also notes that with 
the close quarters of the dorms, 
what one person does affects the 
entire floor and students should 


Klaiber takes new job 


by Allison Belford 


Susan Klaiber, assistant to the 
president of the college and 
former grants director, will 
resignfrom the college's admin- 
istration Oct. 12 to accept a posi- 
tion at Bryant College in Rhode 
Island. 

After graduating from Cor- 
nell University, Klaiber received 
her masters degree in arts and a 
doctorate in educational admin- 
istration at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Before coming to St. 
Michael's in 1982, she worked in 
the public school system in 
Somersworth, N.H., and was 
also involved in educational con- 


sulting.» 





In addition to her job as assist- 
ant to the president, Klaiber was 
involved in many activities on 
and around the St. Michael’s 


campus. She was on the board of 
directors for Champlain Indus- 
tries, an organization devoted to 


Do you have a favorite 
picture? Why not make an 


special friends? We'll do it 
for you, and we use 
KODAK Paper for a Good 
Look. Want to “Size It Up’? 
Ask for big, bold, beautiful 
enlargements today. 


Complete Custom Lab on Premises 
Fall Foliage Special 
1 8 x 10 for $4.45 
2nd print for 1¢ 


SMC Special! Discount 
does not apply on this special. 


Vivid Color Labs 
108 College Pkwy 
Winooski, VT 05404 
655-9380 


the employment and training of 
mentally retarded citizens in the 
Burlington area. In order to keep 
in contact with St. Michael’s stu- 
dents, Klaiber was a member of 
the St. Michael's Student Pub- 
lishing Board. 

Upon her departure from St. 
Michael’s, Klaiber will take the 
position of assistant to the presi- 
dent at Bryant College. While at 
Bryant College, she plans to take 
part in several new projects, one 
of which is a Management 
Development Center, and which 
deals with executive training 
programs. Klaiber is also 
looking forward to working with 
a business and _ professional 
women’s organization. 

Although she will be living in 
Rhode Island, Klaiber plans to 
continue visiting Vermont and 
the Burlington area. “'I love the 
state and the people associated 
with St. Mike’s. Iam really going 
to miss the sense of community 
and family here,” Klaiber said. 
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realize this as they plan parties. 

“I take my cue from the resi- 
dent directors”, said Cernosia, 
“They don’t want to be called in 
at 1:30 in the morning to break 
up a party when I just slap the 
people on the wrist and hand out 
a six-week probation.” 

Before alternatives to dormi- 
tory living became available, the 
party policy was not as major an 
issue as it appears to be today. 
Cernosia’s office wants to see 
that parties have a reasonable 
ending time, so that students can 
sleep or study if they choose to. 
“A lot of times that’s who we get 
the complaints from is the stu- 





dents,” said Donna Swartwout, 
R.D. in Ryan Hall. “I'm sure stu- 
dents would rather have anR.D. 
break up a party than the Col- 
chester police,” Swartwout con- 
tinued. 

Cernosia wants to see stu- 
dents plan their parties more 
responsibly to avoid these sanc- 
tions. “That's our main goal — 
to promote responsible parties,” 
said John Euscenia, R.D. in Joyce 
Hall. 

All three see a more clear 
focus of the party policy's intent. 
“The party policy should have 
the same significance as any 
other disciplinary action,” said 


Swartwout. 

“There were actually students 
who congratulated Joe Snee on 
the policy when the memo came 
out. They were very pleased with 
how things were going to be 
handled from now on,” said 
Euscenia. 

Other students are not as 
pleased. ‘I think it’s severe, but I 
don’t think it will change any- 
thing,” said Denise Robichaud, 
86. 

“With a semester probation, 
it's like not getting another 
chance. Even criminals can be 
paroled after three months,” 
said Celeste Gagne, '86. 
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Members of the Harwood Union School of Moretown, VT listen for the next question in the St. 
Michael's Scholar’s Bowl. The competition is held in Herrouet Theater every Sunday for the high 


schools of Vermont. 
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Call Beth Alter 655-0006 at 
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Letters 


Inaccuracy 


To the editor: 

In response to last week's let- 
ter from Mr. Halloran I would 
like to clarify a couple of points 
relating to a recent disciplinary 
incident. 

Perhaps one of the reasons 
why some of the facts are unclear 
from my perspective, is that all 
disciplinary cases are held confi- 
dentially and no information is 
ever released to the general pub- 
lic. Obviously, I can not go into 
the specifics of this incident but I 
would like to say that your des- 
cription of this incident is some 


what inaccurate. 

Be assured that a great deal of 
time and energy was spent on 
hearing all of the facts of this 
case. No stone was left unturned 
and all who had any involve- 
ment were interviewed tho- 
roughly. 

It is absurd to even joke about 
a cover-up on the part of the 
administration. The only cover- 
up here is our strong conviction 
to assuring confidentiality in 
order to protect the rights of all 
students involved. 


Brian M. Salvaggio 
Asst. Dean of Students 


The Defender encourages submissions to Its OP- 
ED pages. Any essay, editorial, letter or article 
should be submitted to Box 2705, or the Alllot 210 
Office, no later than Thurs. evening at 6 p.m. The rest 


Is up to you. 





\ “She is my dream, perfection” 


\ 


O'Lord, I have prayed, 


Viewpoints 





The choice: constituency or 
conscience 


~ On Tuesday past, Tim Pedrotty urged the Student Association to get students off of their 
apathetic butts” in support of a new energy conservation program. 

This comment was the latest in an endless series whereby teachers and administrators challenge 
students to make waves, or they lament publicly over the good old days when scholars were 
questioned by their pupils. Perhaps these campus decision-makers are too set in their ways to 
ponder the hypocracy of such calls-to-arms. Maybe they are so firmly embedded within the 
establishment that they can no longer remember the dilemma created by stepping out of line and 
failing to accept the educated opinion of their professor. 

In Congress, legislators must balance their votes between constituency and conscience. In 
college there are no such labels, but the principle remains the same. Students are often forced to 
choose between saying and writing what they think, or what they know the teacher wants to hear. 

To the superficial observer, this gives the appearance of apathy. In truth, it is a balancing act ad 
infinitum. On the one side is the human need for self expressio~, to think independently and 
formulate personal opinion. Holding this in check is the drive to succeed, which, in many cases, 
means regurgitating what the instructor has fed you. 

So much for the dilemma. The hypocrisy of such statements like the one made by Mr. Pedrotty is 
that the authority issuing the challenge is careful never to indict himself. 

“The teacher is often the last one out of a room,” he said when asking us to turn off unused lights 
— as if wasting energy was a trademark of the “absent-minded professor.” Also indicted for 
wasting energy were “those people in your dorm” who act irresponsibly (not you, not me, 
THEM!). , 

I do not wish to single out Mr. Pedrotty for scorn, but rather I isolate his words as the most 
recent example of where one authority will be sure to point in the direction of another before 
yelling “Attack!” 

The classroom is similar. Often a teacher will ask you to “challenge” the established ways of 
looking at something. You are then furnished with the accepted view, and the instructor's 
alternative. Your “challenge’’ is to deviate from the norm by conforming to the teacher's view. 

Another type will floodyouwith so many conflicting views so as to set you adrift in Rousseau’s 
Neausea where no answer will bear up. Your “radical approach” is to state that their is no rightor 
wrong, good or bad. Thus you will have forged a deviant path directly to the unorthodox view of 
the professor. 

The inactivity of the class you see before you is not due to resting on an “apathetic butt.” It is a 


group stalemated, caught in the dilemma of becoming “wise” by stepping out of line and falling | 


behind, or getting ahead by providing what is requested of them. As for the decision, the poet 
Simonides said he would rather be wealthy than wise, “for we see the wise spending their time at 
the doors of the wealthy.” 


GG. 


‘Noble’ uses for funds troublesome 


At last week's S.A. meeting, Tim Pedrotty, manager of the physical plant, brought to student 
attention the plan for a new energy savings contest, whereby the student body at large would have 
the opportunity to save energy, and in the process get a kickback from the money saved. The 


" money, estimated by Pedrotty to be in the neighborhood of $40,000 is impressive. What is 


troublesome, however, is his proposal that the money, once paid out, could be used by the students 
for a “noble purpose”. He stated further, under questioning from S.A. reps, that what the money 
would be spent on would be up to certain administration members. 

The idea of an energy rebate program is excellent, and Pedrotty deserves alot of credit for it. 
Savings of untold thousands could be had for better uses. Everyone at St. Michael's would benefit 
from a little conservation and forthought. 

But giving money to the students with the promise that it would go toward a predetermined 
‘noble’ purpose (of the students’own choosing, of course) is putting the people in charge of the 
program, the S.A., and the student body at large between a rock and a hard place. Why not simply 
take the money saved and start on the predetermined list of ‘noble’ projects that the S.A. has been 
asking for for the past five years? That alone would keep any funds tied up for quite a while, 
without anyone having to spoonfeed what ‘is’ or ‘isn’t’ a worthy project. 
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O'Lord, I have been a good 
Catholic, 
please I ask with all my 
heart and soul, 
let me hold her and 
make her mine, 


‘O’Lord, at last I have found my 
dream, PERFECTION 
has been bestowed up 
me, from the heavens 
above. 


O’Lord, what should I do, I promise toa 
how should I act, 8°. ? 
what should I say, O’Lord, I have waited so long for aa 


how should I express my 


love for her. her to enter my life, 


I have waited with faith, 
I have waited with hope, 
I have waited with love, g 


O'Lord, I have waited so long for 
this moment, 
I am confused, 
my thoughts are of love, 
my heart pumps to the 
tune of love. 


love, 
please let us be as one, 


O'Lord, my heart is open for her 


\) 
\ 
\ 


‘ 


I will love her until the § 


end, 

and beyond, 

she is my dream, 
PERFECTION. 


O’Lord, she is special, 
she is my dream, 
my love for her is 
unconditional, 
the moments I spend 
with her are precious. 


I have waited with 
patience, 

I have hoped for, 

I want more than any- 
thing in the world. by Robert Minogue 
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Burlington: A city amongmountain ranges 


BURLINGTON, Vt. — Virginia Sim- 
mon took a job here a year ago with the 
Chamber of Commerce,bought ar »ndomi- 
nium in suburban Chittenden County, and 
declared herself ecstatic at moving to 
Vermont. 

Within minutes of her arrival, some- 
one admonished her, “Lady, Chittenden 
County ain’t Vermont.” 

Indeed, it seems not to be: In America’s 
most rural state, Burlington-Chittenden 
County is the only urban enclave, home to 
133,000 of the state’s 511,000 residents 
— and home to urban and suburban prob- 
lems that few outsiders would expect in 
the bucolic Green Mountain State. 

It is many things Vermont is not. It has 
nightmarish rush-hour traffic jams, hous- 
ing subdivisions squeezed along the inter- 
state, a 9000-student state university, an 
8000-employee IBM plant, 1300 units of 
subsidized housing, 1000 units of inner- 
city substandard housing, a downtown 

toxic waste dump and the nation’s only 
socialist mayor. 

Now, after 19 years of debate and plan- 
ning, construction will soon begin on a 
14-mile, $50 million beltway around Bur- 
lington that will put the outlying Green 
and Underhill mountain ranges within 
commuting distance. 

Critics said the beltway will eventually 
spur a megalopolis from the shores of 
Lake Champlain 25 miles eastward to the 
booming ski resort of Stowe. Just as Rte. 
128 encircles Boston and is lined with 
high-tech firms, the beltway will slice 
through suburbs and link into IBM, Dig- 
ital and General Electric plants. Under the 
proposal, the beltway eventually would be 


jointed to two downtown interstate spurs, 
one already built, another opposed by the 
major and neighborhood activists. 

The beltway is a prime example of the 
area's urban needs. The airport, which has 
tripled its passenger load in the last two 
years, needs to be expanded but it is in the 
middle of a suburb. The Burlington sewer 
system, which hasn't been upgraded in 30 
years, needs a $20 million renovation and 
expansion. 

“To many people, Vermont has a very 
restrictive approach to development,” 
said Sam McReynolds, assistant director 
of the Burlington-based Vermont Center 
for Rural Studies. ‘That is not apparent in 
Chittenden County. The jobs and the 
money are here, and so is the develop- 
ment. The beltway will just make things 
grow faster. It will be like a nice New 
Jersey here, but it will not be like Vermont.” 


Burlington’s population declined be- 
cause families moved to the suburbs, 
according to city planners. Today a major- 
ity of the city’s 13,000 housing units are 
owned or rented by low- and moderate- 
income residents, particularly students 
and the elderly. From this group, a coali- 
tion has twice elected Bernard Sanders as 
the only socialist mayor in America. 

Sanders, whose second term expires in 
April, has proposed that the city require 
private developers to set aside 30 percent 
of their housing units for moderate- 
income families. 

“Some suburban communities have 
decided to discourage people from living 
there,” Sanders said. “If a developer wants 
to come to Burlington, fine, but he has a 
social responsibility to the city as well.” 

Sanders’ housing proposal has outraged 
Simmon, executive vice president of the 


Lake Champlain Regional Chamber of 
Commerce. She says the mayor has done 
little for the city other than scare off 
potential developers. 

It is a different story in the town of 
Essex, just five miles east of Burlington. 
The town has grown from 4440 to 7759 in 
the past decade, and Town Planner Beth 
Rosenberg said developers have proposed 
building 1500 houses in the next decade. 

Such growth is squeezing out most of 
the farms. Of 44,000 workers in the 
county, only 193 make their living in 
farming and forestry. In the last decade, 
largely because of the expansion of IBM 
and other high-tech plants, the number of 
service-industry employees has jumped to 
10,000 from 2000. 

All of these urban and suburban prob- 
lems shock a newcomer such as Rita- 
Cecile Stern, who moved here last week 
with her husband and two children toa 23 
acre farm in Essex. She and her husband, 
an IBM employee from San Jose who 
transfered here, said they disliked the 
sprawl and superhighways of Silicon Val- 
ley and longed for the quietude of 
Vermont. 

When told their new home is one of the 
fastest-growing municipalities in New 
England and will soon be bisected by a 
beltway, she looked panic-stricken. 

“We just traded hell for heaven,” she 
said. “Please, tell everybody this is a horri- 
ble place so they won't move here.” 


Mountains, lakes and culture 

Simmon and some business leaders may 
concede there are many problems but say 
they are symptoms of a healthy, growing 
economy. Simmon, who lives in a condomi- 
nium development on the interstate three 
miles from her downtown Burlington 


office, said traffic is sometimes “worse than 
anything in Boston...it can take 35 minutes 
to go three miles.” 

Yet Simmon, like many here who talk 
about urban troubles, said she has lived all 
over the country and likes Chittenden 
County best. She likes the urban culture 
within minutes of Vermont's biggest lake, 
Champlain, and its highest peak, Mt. 
Mansfield. 

Michael Munson, assistant director of the 
Chittenden County Planning Commission, 
said it is unfair to compare the county with 
the rest of Vermont. What is fairer, he said, 
is to compare it with urban New Jersey. “If 
you make that contrast, you will see the 
county is handling its growth well. It is an 
urban area, yet we are surrounded by lush 
mountains that are fairly undeveloped, and 
our lakefront and rivers are swimmable.” 

And, unlike many similar-sized cities, 
Burlington hasathrivingdowntown. Thanks 
to a half-dozen office buildings and 15,000 
students from five nearby colleges, down- 
town’s 156-store Church Street Market- 
place is almost always filled with a colorful 
parade of pupils, preppies and professionals. 

Because the downtown merchants last 
year won a long fight against the develop- 
ment of a proposed suburban mall, the 
marketplace is lined with fancy boutiques 
and restaurants, and the majority of 
downtown's historic buildings have been 
restored. 

The city itself has not shared in the 
population boom. From 1970 to 1980, 
Burlington population decreased 2.6 per- 
cent to 37,000, which still makes it twice 
as large as any other Vermont city. Dur- 
ing the same time, the countywide popu- 
lation increased 16.2 percent to 133,000. 


Reprinted courtesy of the Boston Globe 





Walk for hunger 


: by Mike Luoma 
“We walk because most peo- 
ple in the world walk for basic 
necessities,’ the Rev. Michael 
Cronogue, S.S.E. said, referring 
to the 1984 Champlain Valley 
CROP Hunger Walk, to be held 
Sunday, Oct. 21. The walk is 
sponsored by CROP, the hunger 
relief agency of Church World 
Service, an ecumenical world 
wide social service group. Cro- 
nogue is chairman of the recruit- 
ing committee for the walk. 

The 10 kilometer walk starts 
at 2 p.m. at the Ross Sports Cen- 
ter. The walking route winds 
through Winooski and Burling- 
ton back to the sports center. 

The proceeds from the walk 
will benefit world and area 
hunger. “75 percent goes to 
CROP, 25 percent stays in Bur- 
lington and goes to the Burling- 
ton Food Shelf,’ Cronogue said. 
The Burlington Food Shelf is a 
local organization, which helps 
area hunger. 

Cronogue was unsure of the 
walk’s success this year. “I think 
world hunger isn’t a real hot 
issue these days, at least on cam- 
pus.” 

Two previous Champlain Val- 
ley CROP Hunger Walks raised 
over $26,000, with 800 walkers 
participating. Cronogue said he 
would like to see a good turnout 
this year. “If we could get 300 
walkers like we did last year, I'd 
be happy,” he added. Last year 
50 walkers came from St. 
Michael's, according to Cro- 
nogue. “The walk’s simple; it’s 
fun. I had a good time.” 

The Rev. Brian Ortale, S.S.E., 
said he thinks the walk is a good 
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the outside community — peo- 


Cronogue said if anyone is 
“interested in walking, volun- 
teering some time, or just spon- 
soring a walker” to come see him 
at his office in Alliot Hall. 


ple in general.” JOBS. ee 
$16,559-$50,553/ 
year 


QUIK STOP 


A full line of groceries, cold 


beverages and gas. 


Between north and south campus. 
Open daily 8 a.m. — 10 p.m. 


Bottle Returns Daily 


until 8 p.m. 
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The Only 


BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE & 
STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 


WINOOSKI 


Where You Save By The Case 


CHUCK’S Mobil SER VICENTER 


Complete Automotive Service 


SPECIALIZING IN 


FOREIGN & VOLKSWAGEN VEHICLES 
SPIN BALANCING 

VT. INSPECTION STATION 

24 HR TOWING & ROAD SERVICE 


BEER, SODA, SNACKS 
OPEN 24 HOURS 


We accept Visa 


Now Hiring. Your 
Area. Call 
805-687-6000 
Ext. R-6383 
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Alterations 





e Professional Stain Removal 


Sunbright Laundrymats 


maa Open 7 Days A Week == 


WASH WITH EVERY THREE WASHES DONE) 
Expires 10/31/84 


Met 


ns 
LAUNDRIES 


CLEAN AND 
COMFORTABLE 


e Full Service Dry Cleaning 
e Professional Tailoring and 


e Valet Service 

e A Large Number Of Machines 

e Large Machines For Doing Sleeping 
Bags, Blankets, etc. 


THE MARKETPLACE, WINOOSKI, VT. 
(NEXT TO THE IGA) 


655-9810 
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298 F., ALLEN ST. 
1.89 & ROUTE 15 WINOOSKI 
OPEN 24 HOURS 


idea. “It’s nice to see members of 
the St. Michael's community 
take part in something that 
shows concern for members of 


635-0277 


APPROVED AAA REPAIR CENTER 
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Seniors get job placementassistance 


by Dina Softs 


Job-seeking seniors will have 
the opportunity to meet and 
make job contacts with business 
professionals from the Boston 
area this December. 

Lou DiMasi, career develop- 
ment coordinator for the Stu- 
dent Resource Center, is organ- 
izing a recruiting conference for 
Dec. 17-21, to be held at the 
Hyatt Regency Hotel in Boston, 


MA. 

During the summer, DiMasi 
sent 700 letters to various organ- 
izations asking them to partici- 
pate in the conference and has 
received 70 positive replies. 
Some companies offered to set 
up interviews with the students 
while others planned to give 
presentations and tours of their 
organizations. DiMasi said he 
heard from a diverse groups of 
organizations including banks, 


College to host 


symposium 
by John Engels 


St. Michael's College will host 
a three-day symposium on jour- 
nalism education beginning Fri- 
day. The symposium, which will 
begin at 6 p.m., was made possi- 
ble by the cooperation of the 
journalism department, the New 
England Newspaper Associa- 
tion, the Vermont Press Associ- 
ation, and the Burlington Free 
Press. 

The conference is intended to 
“bring professionals and educa- 
tors together to discuss the edu- 
cational needs of students and 
the working press,” according to 
Andrea Beaderstadt, symposium 
director and assistant journalism 


professor. 

Keynote Speaker will be 
Everette Dennis, director of the 
Gannett Center for Media Stu- 
dies, who will launch the event 
with his commentary on “The 
Future of Journalism Educa- 
tion”. Sixteen other profes- 
sional journalists and teachers 
will be holding lectures and 
workshops throughout the con- 
ference. 

“For anyone thinking of a 
career in journalism, this is the 
chance of a lifetime!” said John 
Donaghue, journalism professor. 

For more information and 
registration forms, contact the 
Special Events Office before 
Sept. 28. The fee is $10 for stu- 
dents, and $35 for professionals. 





Portraits will be taken 


Oct. 29, 30, & 31. 


food chains, insurance agencies, 
hotels, computer companies, 
accounting firms and the local 
media. 

In the past, St. Michael's has 
had difficulties in getting busi- 
nesses to visit the college. “If the 
big companies won't come to us 
then we'll go to them,” DiMasi 
said. 

Although transportation and 
lodging plans have not been 
finalized, DiMasi mentioned 


Rhodes 


Elections to the Rhodes Scho- 
larship for Su:dy in Oxtord Uni- 
versity will be held in December 
1984. Any student who _ is 
unmarried, between 18 and 24, 
and will have completed the BA 
or BS by Oct. 1, 1985 is eligible to 
apply. 

These competitive scholar- 
ships are offered to 32 Ameri- 
cans each year. They provide 
transportation to Oxford, full 
tuition and fees, and a mainte- 
nance allowance of 3810 pounds. 

The deadline for completing 
application is Oct. 31, 1984. Stu- 
dents who are interested in app- 
lying or who need further 
information should see Profes- 
sor Tilley, 111 Bergeron, ext. 2371. 


Gadue’s Dry Cleaners 
THE MARKET PLACE 
WINOOSKI, VT 05405 

655-1319 


Quality Work... 


e Dry Cleaning 
e Alterations 
e Repairs 


M-F 7:30-5:30 
Sat. 9:00-1:00 


Near Champlain Mill! 


e Shirts 
e Suedes & Leather 


e Laundry 

Se a ae eer 7 
We welcome St. Michacl’s students, faculty and staff. 
10%, discount with LD. 





that the students will have the 
option of staying at their own 
homes, at the homes of alumni 
or at the Hyatt. A Vermont 
Transit bus may be rented, 
depending on the number of stu- 
dents going. 

Participation in several career 
placement workshops is required 
of those wishing to go to the 
conference. These include: Intro- 
duction to the Job Hunt, Cover 
Letter, Resume, Interviewing — 


It’s apple picking time in Vermont again- at least for dad. 
Photo by Mark Soutter 


GERVAIS ONION RIVER CLIPPERS + 

28'4 Main Street, Winooski 
655-3373 

HAIRCUTS anytime — $5.00 


Open Tuesday-Friday 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Saturday 7:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 


Wash/Shampoo/Dry — $10.50 


(by appointment only) 


Ska off with this coupon) 


Part I, II, and III and Network- 
ing. In addition, students will be 
asked to pay a fee of $10.00. 

Students with concentrations 
other than business should not 
hesitate to sign up for the con- 
ference, he said. Referring to a 
recent survey taken of the career 
paths chosen by St. Michael's 
alumni, DiMasi pointed out that 
individuals from all concentra- 
tions have taken jobs with busi- 
ness firms. 






Hairstyling. 


Bagels & Bagel Sandwiches 
Italian Grinders 
Hot & Cold Beverages 
Cream Cheese & Chips 


29 COLLEGE PARKWAY 
ACROSS FROM THE GYM 
, NEW HOURS 
MON-THURS 6:30 AM-9:00 PM 
FRI-SAT 6:30 AM-7:00 PM 
SUN 6:30 AM-6:00 PM 
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“What is field hockey?” 


by Dave Davoren 


Writing an article ona subject 
one knows little about is very 
difficult. This week, my editor 
asked me to write a story on field 
hockey. What is field hockey, 
anyway? I know what hockey is, 
but I have never seen a hockey 
game played on grass before. 
Sure, I have played street hockey 
before, but it is still basically the 
same game as regular ice hockey. 

My task is to explain the rules 
governing this sport, but to be 
honest with you, I don’t know a 
single one. So in order to better 
inform you about the rules, | 
went to the library to see if they 
have any books about the sport. 
They don’t. (I bet that sounds 
familiar to some who have 
attempted to write a paper using 
the Durick Donut.) 

Well, the next step in my 
quest was to check the encyc- 
lopedia, but it didn’t say much 
about the sport. Finally I went to 
a friend who plays on the St. 
Michael's team. She was able to 
inform me of some of the so- 


~ called rules of the sport. 


From my discussion with my 
friend, I determined one thing 


about the rules of this sport: 
They are slightly different than 
those of ice hockey. 


Some of the more interesting 
rules in this game involve the 


use of the stick. First, you are not 
allowed to raise the stick above 
your waist. Now how are you 
going to be able to get a decent 
slapshot if you cannot raise the 
stick above your waist? I can just 
imagine what would happen if 
this rule was an ice hockey rule. 

A good example of this is the 
goal scored by Boston Bruins’ 
Defenseman Brad Park two 
years ago in the Adams Division 
finals against the Buffalo Sabres. 
Think back to that game. The 
situation is sudden death over- 
time of game seven in a best of 
seven series. After a mad scrab- 
ble for the puck, Park emerges 
with the puck and winds up for 
one of his incredible slapshots. 
He fires the puck into the net for 
the winning goal! But wait, the 
referee blows his whistle and 
signifies no goal. Park was guilty 
of the unforgivable sin of raising 
his stick above his waist on the 
shot.So there it is: Sports history 
is changed due to a ludicrous 
rule. 

Another rule in field hockey is 
you cannot use the back of the 
stick to hit the ball. In other 
words, you cannot use a back- 
hand shot. Now once again I ask 
you to travel back in sports his- 
tory. Remember the 1969-70 
Stanley Cup finals which pitted 
the Boston Bruins against the St. 
Louis Blues? 

The Bruins were involved ina 


tie game with the Blues when 
the game moved into overtime. 
If the Bruins won they would be 
the Stanley Cup champions. The 
teams battled in overtime and 
then one of hockey’s greatest 
players got the puck and showed 
why he is considered the greatest 
defenseman of all-time. The 
man was Bobby Orr and he 
moved in on the Blues’ goal. 

Ort moved into close range 
and from an impossible angle 
used a backhand flip shot. It 
found its way over the goalie’s 
shoulder and into the net for the 
game-winner. 

Orr, in the meantime, was 
tripped and flew through the air, 
but he knew he scored and a look 
of jubilation was on his face. The 
team rushed to embrace Orr, but 
wait, the referee said something 
to the scorekeeper. It sounds 
like, oh no it is! The referee has 
signaled “NO GOAL.” The refe- 
ree tells the angry Bruins that 
Orr used the reverse side of his 
stick and that’s illegal according 
to the “new” hockey rules. 

Well, that is all I can take! 
These “rules” would have 
deprived both Brad Park and 
Bobby Orr of their places in the 
hearts of Bruins’ fans. I am not 
going to listen to any more of 
this. I have had my fill of field 
hockey. I'm gonna go back to 
Boston and watch some real 
hockey. 








Photo by Mark Soutter 


Men’s tennis team travels to ECAC’s 


by Debby Gavron 


St. Michael’s varsity mens’ 
tennis team competed in the 
ECAC-East Coast Athletic Con- 
ference this past weekend. The 
ECAC’s were held at the State 
University of New York- 
Albany. 

“There were roughly 26 teams 
Participating in the tourna- 
ment,’ noted varsity coach 


George Dameron. ‘Competition 
was between colleges and uni- 
versities in the North East. “All 


schools were Division I and Div- 
ision II.” 

Guilmain played Westfield 
State’s Mike Fowler in the first 
round and was victorious after 
three sets; 6-1, 2-6, 6-0. How- 
ever, in the second round Guil- 
main was defeated by 
SUNY-Albany’s David Gross- 
man. Grossman, who was seeded 
sixth in the tournament, won 
two straight sets; 6-3, 6-3. 

Dameron said, “I believe Guil- 
main could have beaten Gross- 
man. He had the potential. 
However, I am proud Steve won 


his first match.” 
Seeded number one and 


number two singles for St. 
Michael’s were Steve Guilmain 


and Scott Cameron respectively. 

The two doubles teams were 
Chris Petrilli and Bob Greco, 
who made up the number one 
team. Andre Casavant and Rick 
Edleman comprised the number 
two team. 

St. Michael’s only won one 
match, but Dameron was posi- 
tive “I think we held our own 
during the tournament,” he said. 


able of playing better. “They 
(the matches) could have gone 
into three sets with each oppo- 
nent,” he said. 

The team is currently 1-2, 
having defeated New Hamp- 
shire College early in Sep- 
tember. They lost to Siena 
College and Plattsburgh. 

Plattsburgh, the most recent 
match, was Sept. 25 at Platts- 
burgh. Plattsburgh was the over- 
all winner 5-4. 


Dameron noted, “We are los- 


ing too many three set matches.” 


either not concentrating enough 
or we do not want to win bad 
enough.” 

“We really should be 3-0,” he 
said. “We have the technical 


_ ability.” 


Technical ability and the 
team’s psychological state will 
be a determining factor in their 
next match with Plattsburgh. 

Dameron said, “I am confi- 
dent that we can defeat Platts- 
burgh. Our last meeting was 
very close.” 

Plattsburgh 


travels to St. 


Dameron said the teamiscap- “It is psychological. We are _Michael’s on Wednesday, Oct. 3. 


Photo by Mark Soutter 


The men's tennis team had a rough time at the ECAC’s 
last weekend, but you couldn't tell that by Scott Cameron’s 


smooth forehand return. 





Women’s soccer takes two more 


by Chris Kenny 

A talented St. Michael's Col- 
lege women’s soccer team 
improved its overall record to 
4-1 last week with a couple of 
very strong home outings. On 
Thursday, Sept. 27 they beat 
Castleton State College 2-0, and 
on Saturday, Sept. 30, Johnson 
State College fell victim to the 
Purple Knights by a 1-0 score. 

Against Castleton, the St. 
Michael’s women dominated all 
of the offensive action from the 
start of the first half. Even with 
the spectacular efforts of the 
Castleton goaltender, the Purple 
Knights first jumped on the 
scoreboard at 26:56 of the first 
half, as Mary Brouillette drilled 
the ball into the lower left corner 
of the net for an unassisted tally. 

The pattern of the second half 


was much like that of the first 
half; an all-out offensive ons- 
laught by St. Michael's. Shortly 
after the Purple Knight for- 
wards hit the crossbar for the 
fourth time this game, Joanne 


Stockton lofted a pass to Pam . 


Melcher, who was standing just 
inside the penalty area. Melcher 
neatly trapped the ball, then 
quickly volleyed it into the top 
right corner of the cage. 2-0, St. 
Michael's College, with the goal 
coming at 39:02 of the second 
half. 

The Purple Knights bom- 
barded the Castleton goaltender 
with 28 shots, while the Cas- 
tleton offense could muster only 
four against the strong St. 
Michael's defense. Lisa Vallan- 
court finished the game with 3 
saves. 


Against Johnson State two 
days later, the women simply 
picked up where they left off 
against Castleton. The only goal 
of this contest came at 25:36 of 
the first half as Mary Brouillette 
passed the ball to Beth Roberts 
on the right wing. Roberts 
drilled a low shot from the 
corner of the penalty area, 
through the legs of the Johnson 
State goaltender, and into the 
lower left corner of the net to 
give St. Michael's all the offense 
it would need in this game. 

Again, it was just a total domi- 
nation by the St. Michael’s 
offense, as they fired 37 shots in: 
the direction of the Johnson 
State goal. Lisa Vallancourt had 
another restful outing, as she 
was called on to make just one 
save. 
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Favorites chosen for World Series 


by Scott Fletcher 


Recently, the Defender con- 
ducted a pool of St. Michael's 
College students in order to 
determine a favorite for the 
upcoming World Series. We set 
out with very official-looking 
notebooks and pens and a very 
simple question: Who do you 
think will win the World Series? 
Among the more interesting 
answers we received were: 

“Baseball, right?” 

“[ thought they already played 
it 

“You mean this year?” 

“I don’t want to get involved.” 

Sixty students were kind 
enough to respond with an 
answer I could use. 

Sparky Anderson's Detroit 
Tigers were the runaway favor- 
ite, garnering twenty-four votes 
for an even 40 percent. A sur- 
prising number of those picking 
the Tigers remember Anderson 
from his World Series days with 
the Cincinnati Reds and they 
feel his previous experience is an 
advantage to the Tigers. Ander- 


son is the last National League 
manager to win back-to-back 
World Titles, turning the trick 
with his Reds in 1975 and 1976. 

The cinderella Chicago Cubs 
were runners-up in the poll, 
receiving 17 votes, 28.3 percent. 
A few Cub-backers felt Jim 
Frey's club would actually 
benefit from the new World Ser- 


tative is scheduled for home 
rt games in Games 1, 2,6 and 
If the Cubs make it to the 
series they would play Games 3, 
4 and 5 at home. Some Cub fans 
feel this is an advantage because 
the team will sweep in Wrigley; 
meaning the Cubs need only win 
one of the first two games. 
Taking third in the pool were 


however. Several ex-Yankees 
dot the San Diego roster, includ- 
ing relief ace Rich Gossage, 
third-baseman Graig Nettles, 
pitcher Tim Lollar and out- 
fielder Bobby Brown. The 
Padres also have a probable bat- 
ting champion in Tony Gwynn, 
and ex-Dodger Steve Garvey 
plays first base. 


Who will win the World Series? 
“Baseball, right?” 
"I don’t want to get involved.” 


ies schedule devised by lame- 
duck Commissioner Bowie 
Kuhn. If the Cubs do make the 
Series, they will lose the home- 
field advantage originally prom- 
ised to the National League 
pennant winner this year, 
because their home park, Wri- 
gley Field, does not have lights. 
The National League represen- 


the San Diego Padres, cham- 
pions of the National League 
West Division. The Padres got 
eight votes for 13.3 percent. 
This will probably be the first 
time you see the Padres on tele- 
vision all season. The networks 
cite a “lack of box-office appeal” 
as their excuse. This team is 
hardly a bunch of no-names, 


The play-off representative 


the franchise would be making 
its third appearance in the ~ 
American League Champion- 
ship Series. The Twins were 
involved in the first two Cham- 
pionship Series’ in 1969 and 
1970. Both times they were 
swept by the Baltimore Orioles. 

The Royals have a young 
pitching staff to go with some 
veterans who lost the 1980 
World Series to the Philadelphia 
Phillies. The oft-injured George 
Brett is healthy once again, and 
he carries a .340 batting average 
into post-season play. 

California was barely brea- 
thing at the time of this writing, 
but stranger things have hap- 
pened, right Red Sox fans? If the 
Angels do manage to sneak in, 
they are loaded with veteran 
ballplayers and could give the 
Tigers a battle. 

The last four votes went to 


from the American League West three teams whose chances are 
had not been decided when this worse than California’s. Two 
poll was taken. Of the three die-hards felt the Yankees would 
teams still in contention, the win, and the Red Sox and Expos 
Minnesota Twins received six each received a vote. Now, I'm 
votes, the Kansas City Royals pot one to burst any bubbles but 
gotoneand the Californiaangels these three teams have been 


were shutout by the students. 


eliminated for over a month. 


Minnesota isa youngteambut Some people never say die. 





Soccer 


by Roger Garrity 


Glaring defensive mistakes 
and inability to finish scoring 
plays cost the St. Michael's 
men’s soccer team to win and a 
tie as it went 0-2 last week. 

The Knights battled powerful 
Plymouth St. to a 0-0 standoff 
for nearly 80 minutes before a 
defensive error allowed the 
Panthers an easy goal and a 1-0 
victory. 

And in Saturday's 2-1 loss to 
Lyndon St. the Knights defense 
literally gave the visitors both 
goals while the offense struggled 
to finish plays inside the Hornet 
18. 

While both games were 
decided by one goal, they were 
played in sharp contrast. 

The Knights were considera- 
bly outmanned size, strength 
and talent wise against Ply- 
mouth, a highly rated Div. Ill 
team who had battered the 
Knights 6-1 a year ago. 

But although the Panthers did 
as they pleased in the midfield, 
the Knights played them evenly 
inside the penalty areas. Ply- 
mouth did have a 27-4 edge in 
shots but the St. Michael’s back- 
field, led by sweeper Dan 





Byrnes, was able to stop most of 
the Panthers best scoring chan- 
ces before they got to keeper 
John Jordan. 

Offensively, the trio of Geoff 
Starr, John Freitas and Azagoh 
St. Ambrose worked well 
together, but were unable to con- 
nect on two of the games best 
scoring chances. 

Finally a 10:25 of the second 
half the Knights made the only 
mistake Plymouth needed. 
When St. Michaels failed to clear 
the ball during a scramble in 
front of the net, a Panther 
attacker wound up with the ball 
and managed to get off a shot in 
the cluttered zone. His slow 
roller to the far corner eluded 


rm} 


CLASSICAL BRUNCH, 
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Jordan as he came out for it. 
Panther striker Harry Lamarre 
came in from the far side and 
deposited it neatly into the open 
net. 

St. Michael's Coach Les John- 
son attributed the defensive 
breakdown to fatigue, lack of 
concentration and Jordan’s inex- 
perience. “We didn't do what I 
wanted to offensively, but I was 
real pleased with our defense 
except for the goal,” Johnscn 
said. 

The Lyndon St. game three 
days later was a completely dif- 
ferent story. This time the 
Knights were the stronger and 
more talented team, while it 
appeared Lyndon would have to 
rely on its teamwork and hustle 
to stay close. 

St. Michael’s controlled the 
game between the boxes much 
like Plymouth had done to it. 
And while time and time again 
the Knights, spearheaded by 
Starr, Freitas and St. Ambrose, 
were able to surge deep into 
Hornet territory, they were 
unable to convert a barrage of 
scoring chances. 

Freitas finally put St. 
Michael's on the board at 5:16 of 
the first half. Starr set up a quick 
indirect kick from 10 yards out 
and tapped the ball to Freitas 

who rocketed a low shot past a 
surprised Mark Geraghty in the 
Hornet goal. 

The Knights appeared confi- 
dent and contended with their 
1-0 lead as the second half got 
under way. But that let down in 
intensity cost them when at the 
35:01 mark Knight back Bob 
Martens deflected a Hornet 


cross past Jordan to not the score 
1-1. 


a fist on a goal-bound ball. 
The Knights had failed to 


The stunned Knight’s played clear the ball after a corner kick 


the rest of the game in a flurry, 
looking for the go ahead goal, 
but were up against an inspired 
Hornet defense and a_ hot 
Geraghty in goal. 

Starr, Freitas, St. Ambrose 
and Dan Sullivan were continu- 


and the resulting scramble gave 
the Hornets the second chance 
they needed. 


Striker Marcel Choquette con- 
verted the penalty kick off a div- 


ing Jordan’s hands at 4:05 and 
the 


Hornet defense and 


ally frustrated as they worked Geraghty held on for the win. 


inside a stubbornly guarded Lyn- 


“We deserved to lose,” John- 


don zone. And just when it son put it simply. “I told themat 
looked like a St. Michael's score half-time, anything they were 


was inevitable, 


a defensive going to get, we were going to 


breakdown gave Lyndon its win- give them,” he said. 


ning margin. 


The Knights are in action 


The score came onone ofLyn- against the University of Ver- 
don’s few offensive surges inthe mont today in a game Johnson 
second half, on a penalty kick projects as very physical. 
after fullback Mark Goodhue put 





The Sox could use a man 


Tom Caron 
Knightline 


Last week, I spent a lot of 
time trying to find a good 
topic for this column. Since 
the major league playoffs 
were about to begin, I figured 
it would be a good idea if I 
wrote something about base- 


ball. But I couldn’t decide: 


exactly what. A eulogy for 
Bowie Kuhn? A speech on 
Wade Boggs’ lack of fielding 
ability? A tribute to the Cubs? 
Nothing seem to jump out at 
me. 

Then, last Tuesday, st hap- 
pened. “The Major,” Ralph 
Houk, announced he would 
not return to the Boston Red 
Sox for a fifth season. 
“Eureka!"'I shouted. Paydirt at 
last. 

This column is not 
intended to analyze whether 
or not Houk should have 
retired, nor is it aiming to 
sum up his four-year term at 
the helm of the Bosox. I'll 
leave that to the Gammons of 
the world. Instead, I'd like to 
use this space to analyze the 
prospective replacements 
being considered by Sullivan, 
LeRoux, and Mrs. Yawkey. 

John McNamara. Mc- 
Namara’s contract with the 
California Angels expired 
this past Sunday. He has been 


Mon., 


touted as the front-runner by 


the Boston Globe ever since - 


Houk made his announce- 
ment. He has major league 
managing experience, and is a 
quiet sort. That could be cru- 
cial... the Red sox area team 
chock full of veteran ballplay- 
ers who will not take kindly 
to an inexperienced general 
sporting new ideas. The Sox 
offense is rather predictable 
— go for the long ball — but 
they're good at what they do. 
Also, McNamara has an 
excellent reputation for han- 
dling pitchers well. With 
young talent such as Oil Can 
Boyd, Al Nipper, Roger Cle- 
mens, John Henry Johnson, 
and Steve Crawford, the Sox 
need a manager with timing 
and patience. 

Earl Weaver. Weaver has 
made his intentions clear. If 
things don’t work out with 
ABC, he would like very 
much to return to managing a 
baseball team, preferably in 
Boston. And things do not 
appear to be going very well 
with ABC. He's been rele- 
gated to the broadcasting 
crew's “second team,” that is, 
he will mot be working with 
ABC stars Howard Cosell, Al 
Michaels, or Jim Palmer. 


Tues., 


Weaver would be an excellent 
choice to increase the poten- 
tial of Boston's already- 
potent offense. He’s a home 
run type of manager. Ques- 
tions arise concerning how he 
would work out with the Sox’ 
pitching staff. One problem, 
though. Weaver has made it 
clear that he will sign on only 
if he is given a one-year con- 
tract. That could be danger- 
ous. Boston has a strong 
future; it needs a manager 
who will stay at the team’s 
helm for a few years. Weav- 
er’s getting on in years. Bos- 
ton fans have a tendency to 
let their sentiments show 
(just ask Darrell Johnson, 
Eddie Kasko, or Don 
Zimmer). Get the picture? 
Ole’ Earl might very well 
decide after one season that 
he didn’t miss managing all 
that much. And we'd be back 
to where we are now. 
Tommy Harper. A nice 
idea. Harper's been with the 
Organization for the better 
part of his baseball career. 
But WHarper’s prowess is 
speed, as in baserunning. 
That idea’s about as foreign 
to the Boston Red Sox as 
older women are to Julio Val- 
dez. Also, Harper has no 


major league baseball manag- 
ing experience. The Fenway 
Faithful would eat him alive. 

Walt Hriniak, It'll never 
happen. Sportswriters 
(myself included) will never 
remember how to spell his 
name. We'd harass him con- 
stantly, and he’d be forced to 
retire (if he didn’t have a ner- 
vous breakdown first.) I don’t 
want to overstate the power 
of the press, but, hey, we'd 
run him out of town. 

Tony Torchia. He's the 
manager of the Pawtucket 
Red Sox. You probably didn’t 
know who he was, right? 
Neither does anyone else, 
which is why he won't get the 
job. 

Sal Bando. The thought 
never entered my mind until 
Peter Gammons of the Globe 
listed him in Wednesday's 
paper, and I figure he knows 
what he’s talking about. 
Bando has never managed a 
major league team, but he 
knows baseball and _ has 
proven during his start with 
the Oakland A’s that he has a 
strong desire to win. But the 
Sox need a Name, capital N, 
to spur interest, bring in fans, 
and win games. I don’t think 
Bando is that name. 


Kell & 
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like Yaz 


And finally, here’s my sug- 
gestion: 

Carl Yastrzemski. He's 
been away from Beantown 
too long. The man has a 
desire to win which easily 
equals that of a certain “Char- 
lie Hustle” who was recently 
named player/coach at some 
team in Ohio. And, he’s 
played with a good majority 
of these players, so he knows 
their strengths and wea- 
knesses well. He’s certainly 
got the respect of the entire 
club. Mrs. Yawkey wouldn't 
need much convincing to hire 
him back. He'd be the type of 
coach the Sox need; he'd let 
the Big Guns roar, and watch 
over-the young pitchers like a 
father. Finally, he would cer- 
tainly bring in the crowds at 
Fenway. And, once he got the 
crowds in, the team’s talent 
would keep ‘em coming back. 
The only problem here is that 
it could be difficult getting 
him to accept the invitation. 
But Yaz has never won a 
World Series with the Red 
Sox, something he said he'd 
always wanted to do. I doubt 
it would take too much to con- 
vince him to return to the Sox. 


ahoney Ss 


38 Main Street, Winooski 


TONIGHT (Oct. 3) 8-11 
LABATT’s NIGHT 


MONDAY NIGHT FOOTBALL 


Wed. 8-II: 


qs 


Pitchers $1.50 
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Sports Briefs 








Stroh’s Run 

The Stroh’s Run for Liberty will be held Sat. Oct. 13, 
beginning at 10 a.m. in Burlington. The race termed as “the 
world’s largest single day running event,” is an 8 kilometer 
run open to participants of all ages and abilities. Proceeds 
from the race will help renovate the Statue of Liberty. 

The Burlington race is one of 123 that will be held 
throughout the day all over the country. The Burlington 
race course begins and ends at University of Vermont's 
Gutterson Fieldhouse. 

The registration fee is $8 for entries received before Oct. 
5 and accompanied by an official registration form. The 
registration fee after Oct. 5 is $10 and can be paid at 
Gutterson from 8 a.m. to 9:30 a.m. on race day. Registration 
forms are available at local businesses. 

For more information contact Race Director Steve Her- 
rero at 899-3695 or 658-2366. 























Radio Coverage Confirmed 

In a press release last week, St. Michael’s athletic depart- 
ment confirmed that WDOT will supply coverage of 
Knight's men’s basketball. 

John Laberge and J and L Broadcasting negotiated an 
exclusive three year contract with the station to do the 
complete home and away schedule. 

The signing marked the first time that St. Michael’s 
entered into an exclusive contract insuring coverage. 

WCAX-TV Sports Director Tony Adams will do play- 
by-play for the broadcasts and Laberge will handle color 
commentary. 

















YMCA Hoop Leagues 

Registration for the Burlington YMCA Men’s and 
Women’s basketball leagues will run from Oct. 1 to Oct. 25 
at the YMCA. 

There is a $50 deposit at the time of registration for each 
team. The Team representative meeting for both leagues 
will be Oct. 25 at the YMCA at 6:30 p.m. for the men and 
7:30 for the women. : 












Hockey Referees 

The Burlington Youth Hockey League affiliated with the 
Amateur Hockey Association of the United States is in need 
of referees. Anyone interested contact John Lanzetta at 


863-6679. 
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, men’s soccer player, when asked if his lack of 


Pi WER 


ig time has interfered with his love life. 





WANTED: 
Student Ski Pass Sales Reps 


Commission Basis 
Contact Bob McManon 
between 8:00-4:00 
496-3551 


Mad River Glen 





Intramural Sportlight 


— OFFICIALS NEEDED FOR FALL INTRAMURAL 
SEASONS (FOOTBALL AND SOCCER): Contact Kathy 
O'Neil at the Intramural Office (Ross Sports Center, ext. 
2503) for more details. 

— All volleyball rosters are due at the intramural office 
by Oct. 8. Games will begin Oct. 15. 

— The intramural tennis season began yesterday. 

— Innertube Water Polo action began Monday. 

— Aerobic dance classes will be held every Monday and 
Thursday from 6:30-7:30 p.m. at Ross Sports Center. 
Beginning Monday, Oct. 15, aerobics will start at 7:30 p.m. 

— A women’s weightlifting class will begin Tuesday, 
Oct. 9, in the weight room at Ross Sports Center. Class will 
run 6:15-7:15 p.m. every Tuesday and Thursday. During 
this time the weight room will be closed to men. 

— Only two varsity soccer players are allowed on each 
intramural indoor soccer team. Rosters are due Oct. 15 and 
play will begin Tues., Oct. 23. 

— Anyone interested in learning the basics of swim- 
ming should sign up in the Intramural Office. 





SportsPiks 





Jim Casciano is still sporting a fine record after Randy Peele, his assistant, made his 
picks by proxy last week. Right behind Jim is Paul Buckley and they seem to be in 
agreement as to who is going to win this week, too. 

All five forecasters agree that Miami, Kansas City, Buffalo and Dallas will win. Paul 
and Tom Caron think the Raiders will lose their second straight, while Tom in an effort to 
get back into the race is the lone Derver fan. 


Miami at New England NY Jets at Philadelphia St. Louis Seattle at | Denver at 
Pittsburgh at Cleveland Kansas City at Buffalo at Dallas LA Raiders Detroit 
Jim Miami New England Kansas City Buffalo Dallas Raiders Detroit 
(11-3) 
Paul Miami New England Kansas City Buffalo Dallas Seattle Detroit 
(10-4) 
Roger Miami Cleveland Kansas City _ Buffalo Dallas Raiders —_ Detroit 
(7-7) 
Gerry Miami New England Kansas City Buffalo Dallas Raiders. — Detie 
(7-7) 
Tom Miami New England Kansas City Buffalo Dallas Seattle 25 aaa 
6-8) 





Coaches look ahead optimistically 


by T. J. White 


The women’s soccer and ten- 
nis teams at St. Michael’s both 
have new coaches this year. 

Karen Martindell and Vivian 
Fong are realistically hoping 
their respective teams have a 
winning season in their debut 
year as coaches. Fong believes 
the tennis team is capable of 
ending the season with a 7-4 
record. Martindell likewise 
anticipates a successful soccer 
season and she expects the team 
to do as well or improve upon 
last year’s 5-5 record. 

Martindell, © 22, an ‘84 
graduate of Johnson State, was 
deeply involved in the soccer 
program there. In Martindell’s 


senior year, she actively partici- 
pated in womens soccer by play- 
ing and taking on the assistant 
coaching duties. She chose to 
coach at St. Michael’s because it 
has a “good athletic program for 
women”. When discussing the 
future of the team, Martindell is 
very optimistic and said “each 
game keeps getting better”. 
Martindell works on funda- 
mentals with the players during 
practice, but she mainly stresses 
“working together and com- 
munication among the players”. 
This coaching philosophy 


resembles Fong’s approach to_ 


coaching womens tennis. Fong 
believes her tennis players “have 
good strokes”. She stresses ‘‘con- 
centration and strategy” during 


Practice sessions. Fong said that 
the women have lost a few 
matches due to “nervousness — 
if they can overcome that, they 
will win more consistently”. 

Fong is happy to be the new 
women's tennis coach at St. 
Michael's. She has always 
wanted to be a tennis coach and 
said “I love the game. It is a fan- 
tasy career’. This is Fong's 
second year at St. Michael's. She 
works at the Student Resource 
Center where she is the Career 
Development coordinator. 
Fong, 24, graduated from the 
University of California at Santa 
Barbara in June of 1979 and she 
recently received her masters 
from the University of 
Vermont. — 


The Navy 
Needs Your Head In 
The Clouds. 


The Navy needs people in the sky who can think fast. Pilots to fly the 
world’s most sophisticated aircraft and flight officers to control the. 


complicated weapons and 
navigation systems onboard. 
Both jobs require advanced 
training. And both jobs 
reward you with the kind 

of management respon- 
sibility and leadership au- —~ 
thority it takes to make your _ 


career take off. 


Aviation Team. 


To qualify, you must havea : 
BA or BS, be no more than 27, be able to pass aptitude and physical 
examinations, qualify for security clearance and be a U.S. citizen. 


(802) 862-7091 
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Your base pay is above $30,000 after only four years. On top of that, 
you'll receive an outstanding benefits package: 30 days’ paid vacation 
earned each year, medical and dental care, low-cost life insurance, 
and tax-free allowances. 


If you've got a good head on your shoulders and high hopes for the 
future, find out more about becoming a member of the Naval 


LT Dave Ernest, 1 Burlington Square, Burlington, VT 05401 


Navy Officers Get Responsibility Fast. 
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No matter what the Defender says.” 





Athlete of the Week 


by Roger Garrity 


John Jordan, goalie for the St. Michael’s men’s soccer 
team has been named Defender Athlete of the Week for the 
period ending Sept. 27. 

Jordan had 11 saves when the Knights shut out Castleton 
St. in a 0-0 tie. He also turned away 10 of 21 shots 
allowingone goal in a 1-0 loss to powerful Plymouth St. 

Jordan, a sophomore from Needham, MA has only one 
month of experience as goalie. He was a field player in high 
school 2nd played indoor with the Knight’s last winter. 

Coach Les Johnson said he is pleased with Jordan's devel-, 
opment thus far. “He's learning under fire, which is diffi- 
cult,” Johnson said. “He’s not making as many mistakes and 
his concentration is improving.” 

Johnson said increasing concentration, cutting down on 
mental mistakes and competition will help Jordan improve 
and allow him “to come close to reaching his potential.” 


WACONAe el eae lee ile 


Sports Quiz 


This week's questions: 


_ 1. Who played in the first World Series? 
2. List the six ways a batter can reach first base without 
being scored a hit. 
3. What number did Ty Cobb wear. 


Answers to last week's questions: 


1. Fran Tarkenton 
2. 1960 
3. Jets 


Send answers, along with name and box number, to post 
office box 2181, campus mail. The entry with the most 
correct answers wins a $2 gift certificate that will be valid 
any night and can be used towards any product in the St. 
Michael's Rathskeller. 

In case of a tie a winner will be chosen by lottery. 
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Irish Coffee 
Draught Guinness 


Friday 6-8 NO COVER! 


Saturday 5-8 $1.00 COVER 
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Downstairs at 147 MAIN STREET, 
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ACROSS 
1 Sci. room 
4 Cook 
8 Moral obliga- 
tion 
12 Macaw 
13 Ceremony 
14 Opera 
highlight 
15 Writing 
implement 
17 School of 
whales 
19 — Paso 
20 Scold 
21 Famous 
uncle 
22 Poem 
23 Walk 
25 Gal of song 
26 Printer’s 
measure 
27 Transgress 
28 Be ill 
23 Abounds 
32 Scale note 
© 3 Pastry 
35 Near 
36 Freshet 
38 Youngster 
39 Before 
40 Preposition 
41 Cot 
42 Turkish 
standard 
43 Wine cup 
45 Conducted 
46 Resort 
47 Tra follower 
48 By way of 
49 Seesaw 


52 One opposed 


54 Raise 
56 Guido’s note 
57 Juncture 
58 Small valley 
59 Obscure 
DOWN 

1 Once 


LAST CHANCE SALOON 


Sunday 7 p.m. - closing - 
Heineken light & dark - $1.25 
25 oz Fosters - $2.25 


Burlington’s Flynn Theater Block 


around 
track 

2 Exist 

3 Streamer 


4 Ship's prison 


5 Lubricate 
6 Pronoun 
7 Lawful 

8 Obstruct 


9 Chaldean city 


10 Bound 

11 Ivy league 
school 

16 Headwear 

18 Part of to be 

21 Greeted 

22 United 

23 Deposits 

24 Journey 

25 Title of 
respect 

26 Lamprey 

28 Nibbled 

29 Spread for 
drying 

30 Stable 
dweller 

31 Stalk 














33 Pigpen 

34 Papa 

37 Arabian 
garment 

39 Exalted in 
spirit 

41 Whiskers 

42 Simian 

43 Ah, me! 

44 Lion's pride 


45 Chinese mile 

46 Withered 

48 Vigor 

49 Hindu 
cymbals 

50 11 Down 
student 

51 Ranch animal 

53 Bye 

55 Diphthong 
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Sept. 26 answer 








Defender Fall issue...coming 
fall photos and fun. 





A t the University of Rochester's Graduate 
School of Management you can manage your career 
with a highly respected M.B.A. 

With our wide variety of financial aid and loan programs, 
you can manage your finances, too. 


So, take charge, and manage your way to a 


top quality management education. 


SEE OUR REPRESENTATIVE 


Our representative will be at your placement office 





Oct. 17, 1:30 pm-4:00 pm 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
|) GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 
" Rochester, NY 14627 


Any undergraduate major can qualify you as an M.B.A. candidate. 
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Now at the Nick 


At the Nickelodeon: 222 College St., Burlington 
Call 863-9515 or 863-9517 for info. on times. 
Student discounts with valid school I.D., except during 
matinees. 


Child’s eye view of 
custody battle 


“Careful, He Might Hear You.” Rated R 


“Careful, He Might Hear You” is an intriguing Austral- 
ian film with children who, for once, have a character 
development that makes them loveably human rather than 
precocious or cute. 

The title of the film comes from the catch phrase elders 
use when they say something particularly atrocious con- 
cerning a child. Of course, the child is within earshot and 
listens avidly to every word. 

“Careful” is about a custody suit between two aunts for 
their eight-year-old nephew. It is full of not-so-secret 
secrets and children who ultimately seem to be wiser and 
more informed than their elders. 

Wendy Hughes stars as Vanessa, the beautiful, bitchy, yet 
insecure aunt with money. Contrasted effectively with 
Robyn Nevin and Peter Whitford as the poor but emi- 
nantly loveable Aunt Lila and Uncle George, we are imme- 
diately given a tension of personality opposites. The real 
star of “Careful” however, is the nephew P.S. (Nicholas 
Gledhill), so called because he was a “fitting post script’ to 
his mother’s “ridiculous life.” 

Director Carl Shultz uses a great deal of close-ups to catch 
the expressions on the boy's face. Particularly effective are 
shots showing Gledhill’s reactions to Hughes and extreme 
close-ups of Gledhill’s almost hypnotic blue eyes. 

“Careful” is not an action movie — Clint Eastwood fans 
beware — but a psychological study of power within a 
family caught somewhere between past occurrances and 
present wishes. 

One of the reasons “Careful” works is director Shultz's 
subtle layering of psychological tension between characters. 
Just as Vanessa, Lila, George or P.S. seems about to get what 
he or she wants, it is taken away again, leaving everyone a 
bit more frustrated. Even the less sympathetic characters 


become more so when we see that they are unable to get ~ 


satisfaction they desire. 

Gledhill’s performance shines because his expressions 
clearly show his building frustration and resentment to his 
treatment by adults. 

“Careful” is shot mostly from camera angles emphasiz- 
ing the child’s perspective — through bannisters, fences, up 
in trees looking down. Adults are gargantuan figures with 
corresponding power. It is a world where everyone has 
limited control over their lives, but a child has even less 
control by virtue of sheer lack of size. 

“Careful” won eight Australian Academy Awards, 
including Best-Actress and Director. It is a beautiful, dis- 
turbing film and a good representation of the increasingly 
impressive Australian offerings. At the very least, ‘‘Care- 
ful” will break you of the Shirley Temple stereotype. 






You. 


Wendy Huges, Nicholas Gledhill, and Robyn Nevin star in “Careful, He Might Hear 
Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp. 





















SAR See 


Aid affects enrollment | 


(CPS) — Most students who 
want to go toa four-year college 
will enroll anyway, with or with- 
out financial aid, a new study of 
how aid influences enrollment 
says. 

But aid does play a big role in 
two-year college enrollment, it 
found. 

After analyzing some 23,000 
college admissions applications, 
University of Wisconsin econo- 
mist Charles Manski and Har- 
vard economist David Wise 
concluded financial aid pro- 
grams have “very little effect” 
on many kinds of admissions 
decisions. 

“We found that (aid) does 
have a large effect on enrollment 
of low-income students at two- 
year and vocational schools,” 
Manski explains. 


THE S.M.C. LAW CLUB 


Organizational Meeting 


The Law Club is open to all majors who 
may have an interest in law or the legal 


profession. 


Wednesday, October 3 


Bergeron 105 


If you can’t make the meeting but would like further informa- 
tion, contact President Joe Viger - Box 3035, 655-4246. 


RALOH 999909 9.9 9 2.0.0:0'0-0.0.99.0 00-0 6 00 e000 oO Oe ono ee ee ee ee oO a AA eee 


New members welcome. 


“But if you look at four-year 
colleges, in aggregate financial 
aid has very little effect on enrol- 
Iment.” 

“If a person has more finan- 
cial aid available,’ he adds, “it 
might make a difference in the 
type of four-year school they 
attend. They might opt fora pri- 
vate school over a public one, for 
instance. But it wouldn't make a 
difference whether they can go 
to college or not.” 

Students who attend com- 
munity colleges and vocational 
schools, however, are more 
heavily dependent on student 
aid programs, he and Wise 
found. 

“There seems to be a group of 
people fairly close to the margin 
in deciding whether to enter the 
work force or go on to commun- 
ity colleges or vocational schools 
when they graduate high school,” 
Manski notes. 

‘For these students financial 


aid can make the difference 
between going on for more edu- 
cation or going directly into the 
work force.” ~ 

Not everyone agrees with the 
economists findings. bs 

“It doesn’t match with what 
I'm aware of,” says Dallas Mar- | 
tin, head of the National Associ- 
ation of Student Financial Aid 
Administrators in Washington, 
DC. 

“Financial aid, we have disco- 
vered, is a very critical factor for 
students in all schools,” he says. 

But Manski and Wise say their 
findings suggest the aid system 
needs an overhaul. 

They recommend that four- 
year schools “raise their tuitions, 
and selectively increase financial 
aid awards so that low-income 
students (get) more than they 
are, and colleges stop subsidiz- 
ing the higher-income students 
who don’t need the money to get 
into school.” 
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